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ritain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1943. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AT CASABLANCA, IN THE GARDEN OF A VILLA DURING 
A CONFERENCE LATER DESCRIBED BY THE PRESIDENT AS THE “UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER” MEETING. 


On January 27 the world learned that the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister of Britain had been in conference at a villa in Casablanca for 
ten days. It was one of the most momentous conferences of the war- 
one in which all the resources of the United Nations were marshalled for the 
active execution of offensive campaigns in 1943. Complete agreement was reached 
between the leaders of the two countries and between their Chiefs of Staff, who 
were present throughout the conference, on the steps to be taken to exploit the 


present favourable turn of events, and Premier Stalin was kept fully informed of 
all the decisions arrived at The President and Mr. Churchill made it clear to 
Press representatives, at the conclusion of the conference, that the war could end 
only with the unconditional surrender of the Axis Powers The complete mutual 
trust between the President and Prime Minister was emphasised by one of the 
daily newspaper correspondents in Casablanca: “It is obvious,’ he wrote, “ that 
the greatest friendship exists between the two men." 
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CHIEFS OF STAFF AT CASABLANCA 
WHILE THE PRESIDENT AND PRIME 
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ears PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT VISITS AMERICAN TROOPS TRAINING IN MOROCCO. HE WAS 

MR. CHURCHILL ACKNOWLEDGES THE CHEERS OF OFFICERS AND MEN OF ONE OF ; DRIVEN IN A “‘ JEEP” PAST MILES OF U.S. TROOPS AND TANKS, DRAWN UP FOR HIS 

H.M, SHIPS, AND OF MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN’S SERVICES, AFTER HE HAD ADDRESSED i INSPECTION * ii , 
THEM DURING HIS VISIT TO CASABLANCA. dalle ; 
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UR pictures 
illustrate some 

of the many in- 
teresting moments of 
what has been de- 
scribed as a confer- 
ence unprecedented 
in history —the meet- 
ing between President 
Roosevelt and 
Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill at Casablanca 
(see frontispiece). 
With them to Casa-. | 
blanca went their i 
respective Chiefs of i 
Staff, to hammer out i 
the practical details {| 
i 

i 

; 

; 


of the 1943 strategy 

worked out by the 

President and Pre- 

mier. It was an |} 

occasion during 

which, as Mr. Roose- j 

velt put it, ‘ minds 

have been put in 

accord on all military | 

operations.” The 
conference was an 
opportune moment 
for the much-can 
vassed meeting be 
tween General 
Giraud, High Com- 
missioner for French i. 

" swe i North Africa, and 
erencemanmnnnnannnnronnnnnasnnnaaaeoeeasacerecceee, ceneral de Gaulle, i NC a CNN * 
/ t Cc posite. aaa a eal 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT CONFERS ON BRIG.-GEN. WILBUR —“Y a a IN THE GARDEN OF THE PRESIDENT’S VILLA, AND IN THE PRESENCE OF MR. ROOSEVELT 


(KNEELING) THE CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOUR i < ANP MR. CHURCHILL, GENERAL GIRAUD AND GENERAL DE GAULLE SHAKE HANDS. 


FOR GALLANTRY IN THE NORTH AFRICAN LANDINGS i 
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as BEHIND: GEN } Lt 
(U.S.), ADMIRAL SIR DUDLEY POUND, SIR CHARLES PORTAL GEN. SIR ALAN nee 
. ; AL ROO ’ 


MR WINSTON CHURCHILL, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS SON, CAPTAIN RANDOLPH ] 
FIELD-MARSHAL 8SIR JOHN ‘DILL, LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN N 
’ d I AND LT.-GEN SOME 
oG ° RVELL (U.S.) 


meet =”) 6 THE «PRESIDENT AND PRIME MINISTER IN THE GARDEN OF THE VILLA 
CHURCHILL, LEAVING HIS VILLA AFTER THE CASABLANCA CONFERENCE, a L 
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CONFERENCE DISCUSS PROBLEMS Cy ee es 
MINISTER DECIDE 1943 STRATEGY. | | 
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THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO PHOTOGRAPHED WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND 

MR. CHURCHILL DURING A VISIT TO THE PRESIDENT’S VILLA AT CASABLANCA. AMONG 

THOSE ANDING ARE: MR. ROBERT MURPHY (SECOND FROM LEFT), MR. HARRY 

HOPKINS (THIRD FROM LEFT), GENERAL NOGUES (FIFTH FROM LEFT) AND COLONEL 
E. ROOSEVELT (SECOND FROM RIGHT). 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN CHIEFS OF STAFF IN CONFERENCE AT CASABLANCA, ON THE a 
LEFT {READING FROM THE FOREGROUND) ARE THE U.S. CHIEFS, ADMIRAL E. J. KING, 
ERAL -MARSHALL AND LIEUT.-GENERAL ARNOLD. ON THE RIGHT (READING FROM 
THE FOREGROUND) ARE FIELD-MARSHAL SIR JOHN DILL, SIR CHARLES PORTAL, 
GENERAL SIR ALAN BROOKE, ADMIRAL SIR DUDLEY POUND AND LORD LOUIS 
MOUNTBATTEN. is . 


ee steceeaieteiatiaetaetacineieneinetataeinititaniatntteaeiaatttatataniaa aan | Continued.) 
Leader of the Fight- 
ing French Forces, 
who, after a_ two- 
days’ conference, 
issued a statement 
that they were agreed 
upon the common 
objective of ‘the 
liberation of France 
and the triumph of 
human liberties by 
the total defeat of 
the enemy.’ Corre- 
spondents who met 
the President and 
Prime Minister in 
Casablanca empha- 
sised the absolute 
understanding that 
exists between the 
two men—a mutual 
esteem that nothing 
could upset. Both 
President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill 
flew to Casablanca 
for the conference— 
the first time in his- 
tory that a United 
States President has 
travelled by air. It 
was announced from 
the White House on 
Sunday night 
(January 31) that 
the President had 
returned to Washing- 
ton via Trinidad. - LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, CHIEF OF COMBINED 
OPERATIONS, PRESENTS THE MILITARY MEDAL TO 
CORPORAL KOONS, OF THE U. ARMY RANGERS. 
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IN CONFERENCE : (SEATED) ADMIRAL E. J. KING, MR. CHURCHILL AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT; ; 
(STANDING) MAJOR-GENERAL ISMAY, LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN AND SIR JOHN DILL. 


th 


SEATED WITH MR. CHURCHILL (WHO IS WEARING R.A.F. UNIFORM) ARE SIR CHARLES PORTAL, — AO AAPA 
ADMIRAL POUND, SIR JOHN DILL AND SIR ALAN BROOKE, STANDING ARE GEN. ALEXANDER, ~ DURING HIS INSPECTION OF U.S. TROOPS IN MOROCCO, PRESIDENT ROOSEVEL1 
LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, MAJ.-GEN, ISMAY, LORD LEATHERS AND MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN, SAT DOWN TO AN ARMY MEAL AT ONE OF THE U.S. CAMPS 
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F Ngee ge while ago, a contemporary published 
two parallel columns, the one written by its 
naval correspondent, and the other by its air corre- 
spondent. Both dealt with the war, our best ways 
of winning it, and the obstacles that had to be over- 
come to do so. But in the two articles they were 
different ways, and different kinds of obstacles. The 
air correspondent saw air power, not merely as a 
major contributing factor to success on land and 
sea, but as a separate factor of its own. The naval 
correspondent took his stand on the classical con- 
ception of English warfare: that all forces, naval, 
military and air, should 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Yet 1940 was not 1943 and, still less, 1944 Or 1945. 
Air power, as the last war proved, is developed by 
war at a pace unknown and scarcely conceived of in 
commercial peace. The difference in capacity and 
fighting power of the Maurice Farman of 1914 and 
the Bristol Fighter of 1917 was probably greater than 
the difference between the early types of aircraft 
employed in the present war and the best we have 
yet seen in action. It may well be that we are still 
on the verge of revolutionary development in air 
warfare that may change all our ideas. It is as well 
to keep an open mind on the subject. I remember 


Spanish Civil War had proved that a war could not 
be won in the air alone. I answered that the Spanish 
Civil War had merely proved a war could not at present 
be won in the air alone. I added that four years of a 
British-German war might bring about developments in 
the air which neither of us could visualise. It still re- 
mains to be’seen whether I was right. But I think I was. 


The practical “‘ slant ”’ on all this is the often-asked 
question: have we put too much or too little of our 
effort into the air? It is a question that is 
often asked by irresponsible persons, and it must 
have been asked re- 
peatedly, with many 





be first directed to gain- a 


the sea routes, and that 





ing absolute control of 
_ REPRODUCTIONS AND 


when, and only when, Le 
that aim had been ac- Ais 
complished, could other 
things be added. Our 
maps, like our history, 
suggest that the latter 
view is the correct one. 
But then our maps are 
only two - dimensional 
maps, and so is our past 
history. 


Here is the great 
military enigma of the 
second  twentieth-cen- 
tury World War. We 
shall no doubt learn the 
answer, but we have not 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


searchings of heart, by 
very responsible ones. 
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= And war, not being an 








absolute and therefore 
calculable factor, what 
seems—and temporarily 
is—the right answer at 
one period may well be 
the wrong answer at 
another. For instance, 
the decision as to this 
point in September 1939 
could not presumably 
have been based on the 
same considerations as a 
similar decision reached 
in June 1940. For the 
nature of the war was 
radically different and 
the means for winning 








learnt it yet. Those who 
claim that air power, 


it therefore different too. 
By the summer of 1940, 








given the requisite bases 

and sufficient weight of power, can win 
a war of itself, have yet to be proved 
right. But this does not mean that they 
may not be proved right. The battles 
of Polartid and Holland suggested at the 
start that they were justified in their 
belief. But the evidence was not com- 
plete: there were far too many other 
factors in the picture. The Battle of 
Britain, and the great night blitzes that 
followed it, were not encouraging to the 
air-power-is-all theorists, either here or 
in Germany. If ever a country was, or 
seemed to be, vulnerable to attack from 
the air, it was Great Britain in 1940. Our 
congested cities and factories were almost 
encircled by a ring of hostile European 
aerodromes within easy striking range. 
The might of the Luftwaffe was immense. 
And though the Spitfires and Hurricanes, 
and the now-historic ‘‘ few’’ who flew 
them, hurled back the winged enemy by 
day, there seemed practically nothing to 
prevent him from battering us to the 
ground by night. For eight months or 





= it must have looked 
to many in authority as though the 
only way we could ever win the war was 
from the air. Germany controlled the 
whole of Europe and was the friend of 
Russia; with the ports of Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France 
in her possession, and the Mediterranean 
closed by Italy’s entry into the war, it 
was not Germany,.but England, that 
looked most like starving. Nor did it seem 
easy to see how about 47,000,000 Britons, 
without an inch of Continental soil out- 
side Gibraltar, could hope to knock out 
130,000,000 Germans and Italians, even 
when the overwhelming disparity in their 
respective arms and equipment could be 
overcome. The only obvious hope of 
victory, in fact, was through the creation 
of some new and _ still undreamed-of 
strength in the air that would make the 
boasted Luftwaffe of 1940 look like a 
collection of children’s kites by 1944 or 
1950, or whatever year the air Waterloo 
could be expected to occur. For at that 
cataclysmic moment, when all the world 





more, a veritable hail of high explosives 
and incendiaries was rained down on our 
cities. Nearly 50,000 of our people were 
killed, as many seriously wounded, and one 


“INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.” 


“The opening of a new session of Parliament affords us an occasion of presenting to our 
readers, among other illustrations, one of great and pre-eminent interest, in which the object 
we propose is to place before the public a sketch of that curious machinery by which the 


despaired of Britain’s survival for more 
than a few weeks, the people of this 
country had the superb faith—or arro- 
gance, if you will—to believe that, with 


the backing of American industry, they 
were capable, not only of weathering the 
Luftwaffe's worst, but of creating such a 


proceedings of their legislators . . . are made known to the immense circle of political 
readers. . . . Several well-known members of the daily press are here represented by the 
artist in the act of discharging their onerous and responsible public duties in the gallery of 
the House of Commons. ... The peleeee is one which tasks both the physical and 
mental powers of men to an extent o 


out of every five buildings in Great Britain 
damaged. And what was the net result ? 
The spring of 1941 found us far stronger, 





morally and physically, than we had been 
in the autumn of 1940. Every railway ter- 
minus in London, to take one example, was 





\. 


which the general public have little or no conception. 
It is one, too, we lament to have to add, of which the rewards are but slender in Proportion 
to the toils ; and not least dispiriting is the reflection that those who follow it die like the 
heroes of Ossian, ‘ without their fame,’ not indeed unwept nor unhonoured, but certainly unsung.” 


future and irresistible strength. 





When the true history of the war comes 
“to be written, when the State and military 





theoretically blown to bits. And every 
railway station in London, despite pock- 
marked walls and ugly scars and gaps in the surrounding 
streets, was functioning as though almost nothing 
had happened at all. Even Coventry—that byword 
among cities for martyrdom from the air—was pro- 
ducing more in its factories than six months before. 
It was certainly a magnificent triumph for the British 
spirit. But it was quite as certainly a shattering 
blow for Goering’s hopeful conception of total victory 
from the air. It might almost be said that, so far 
from contributing to a German victory, the bombs, 
petrol, life and labour expended by Germany in trying 
to knock Britain out from the air were an almost 
complete waste of effort and material. The attempt 
might have come off, but it decidedly didn't. 


that, a few weeks before the outbreak of war, I had 
a conversation with a German functionary, in which 
I was at pains to impress on him that any German 
act against Poland would be certain to precipitate 
war, and that, from what I knew of my country’s 
history and character, the fight, once begun, would 
never be relinquished’ until Britain had smashed 
Germany. My adversary politely and coldly asked 
what Britain could hope to do against Germany ; 
the “ Western Wall"’ would keep her enemies and 
those of France at bay; victory by starvation was 
no longer possible because of the Nazi agricultural 
policy ; while, whatever the respective strength in 
the air of Germany and the Western Powers, the 


archives of the belligerent Powers are laid 
bare, it may therefore prove that in the dark summer of 
1940 the leaders of Britain, believing greatly in the 
future, decided to put all their spare strength into the air. 
Yet it may well prove otherwise. For the Chief Minister 
of Britain in 1940 not only never doubted her ultimate 
victory, but believed, in the face of all common evidence, 
that presently she would no longer be fighting alone, 
but as a member of a great avenging league of nations 
which would include the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
Granted that belief, the hard-pressed Britain of 1940 
had other provision to make for the future, besides 
dominating air power : great armies, and great fleets to 
escort and carry them to the battlefield. We are now 
approaching the day when these things are to be tested. 
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AN UNUSUAL PICTURE SHOWING ENEMY DESTRUCTION OF AN AIRFIELD IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 


This intriguing picture, received from the Middle East, is not, as might be 
supposed, yards of neatly .coiled wire or even the famous maze at 
Hampton Court, but an airfield, ploughed up before it was abandoned by 
the enemy. The official explanation is the following: ‘“‘ The work was 
presumably done by three tractors towing ploughs; they all started from A. 
Tractor 1 went to B and started ploughing from the centre outwards 


Tractors 2 and 3 proceeded to C, where Tractor 2 


started work. Tractor 3 


went on from C to D, also ploughing from the centre outwards. Tractor 2 


made circle E after finishing C, and then did F. 
made circle G. They apparently broke off there, 
back and started at the outside, working inwards. 
some of the other parts.” 


Tractor 3, after circle D, 
but subsequently came 
Hence the untidiness of 
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TWO GREAT SOVIET DEEDS: LENINGRAD RELIEVED—STALINGRAD CLEARED. 



































r LENINGRAD IS FREED: AFTER 516 DAYS THE SIEGE IS RAISED AND THE RED FLAG “Y 
e FLIES ONCE MORE OVER SCHLUESSELBURG. B | eniacennenaes —— 
re Sp APO EN FSO ioe Sn a agai PAI snes saan Decne abaseaist = A MEDAL FOR THE DEFENDERS OF STALINGRAD: ON THE FACE, “ FOR THE 4 


DEFENCE OF STALINGRAD’ ; ON THE REVERSE, ~ FOR OUR SOVIET LAND.” 





























en ee ses — ee 


a HOW THE GERMAN SIXTH ARMY WAS PINCHED OUT AT STALINGRAD. A MAP 


AN ADVANCE DETACHMENT OF SOVIET AUTOMATIC RIFLEMEN PUSH THROUGH 
SHOWING THE SUCCESSFUL RUSSIAN TACTICS, (“ The Times” copyright.) 


THE SMOKING RUINS OF A SETTLEMENT TO THE RELIEF OF LENINGRAD. 
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: ™ 
\ HEAVY GERMAN SIEGE GUN PULLED UP TO THE WALLS OF LENINGRAD: PART ] [ SOVIET TANKS TAKING WHITE-CLAD AUTOMATIC RIFLEMEN INTO THE ATTACK 
OF THE EQUIPMENT CAPTURED BY THE LIBERATING RED ARMY, a SOUTH OF STALINGRAD: THE GREAT ADVANCE CONTINUES HERE AS ELSEWHERE. 


other is the liquidation of the German forces encircled before Stalingrad, culminating 


Leningrad and Stalingrad! Two names which will live for ever. Two garrisons 
on January 31 in the capture of General Paulus and fifteen other Generals. The 


which never lost heart and which fought on until relieving forces could be got to 


them For 516 days the siege of Leningrad lasted, until, on the eve of the anni- magnitude of this victory will be seen when it is realised that the Axis forces in 
versary of Lenin's death, the Russians blazed a way across the frozen marshes on that area numbered 330,000, and that during the period from January 10, when the 
the shores of Lake Ladoga and slashed a way through to Leningrad It was one general offensive started, to January 31, Soviet troops wiped out more than 100,000 


of the greatest achievements of the present victorious Red Army offensive. The of the enemy. The incomplete list of booty is enormous. 
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i MR. BEN TILLETT. 
: One of the best-known 
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.\. SIR R. ARMSTRONG- JONES. 
~ Sir Robert Armstrong- 




































































? Trade Union leaders, Jones, consulting physi- 
_ Mr. Ben Tillett died on oe BL ig we om 
i: January 27. He was a: % Medicine at St. Bartholo- 
Z “ % mew’s Hospital, died on 
z pioneer of the New ; 30. He took 
 Unionism” in the late . i January 30. He took an 
? ’eighties. In 1929 he was ? active part in the ad- 
i president of the Trades + vances made in the care 
? Union Congress and te- and treatment of ber 
? tired from active Trade mentally afticted os well 
# Union work in 1931 as in the scientific know- 
a y ledge of their diseases. 
: Pa 
ea 
e_git os 
MISS HAIDEE WRIGHT. MME. CAILLAUX. 
For more than seventy The death of Mme. 
years associated with Caillaux, wife of M. 
the stage, both in this Joseph Caillaux, former 
country and in America Prime Minister of 7 
Miss Haidée Wright, France, has been an- 
died on January 29 at nounced. In 1914 she i 
the age of seventy-five. shot dead the editor of 4 
She made her début at the newspaper “ Fig- 
the age of three, and aro,”’ who was conduct- 
for all the years she ing a campaign against 
acted, she never gave her husband. She was 
a bad performance. tried and acquitted. 
M. RENE MASSIGLI. 
SIR ST. C. THOMSON. The most experienced 
Sir St. Clair Thomson, a diplomat and Civil Ser- 
pioneer of laryngology in vant, M. René Massigli 
this country and known 7 has escaped from 
throughout the world as : France and arrived 
a throat surgeon, died : here to join General de 
as the result of an acci- 4 Gaulle. He was Am- 
dent on January 29. He < THE CASABLANCA ‘“‘ UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER” MEETING: bassador at Ankara 
ade! Ring Banal Vile and 5 SIR JOHN DILL AND SIR ALAN BROOKE (RIGHT). ag Sige My nage 
* a President of the Royal When the President of the United States and the Prime Minister of Great staunch friend of Brit- 
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Britain met and conferred near Casablanca recently, they were accompanied 
by combined Chiefs of Staff of the two countries. Amongst those for Great 
Britain were General Sir Alan Brooke, C.I1.G.S., and Field-Marshal Sir 














AFTER THE UNVEILING OF THE COLUMN 
SOMMEMORATE THE LANDING OF U.S. 


,0PS IN BELFAST, JANUARY 26, 1942. 


The first landing of U.S. forces in Northern 
Ireland is commemorated by a stone column. 
It bears the badges of the Army, Marine Corps 
and Navy, and an inscription, “First U.S.A.E.F. 
landed in this city 26 January, 1942.” 
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FIELD-MARSHAL PAULUS. 
Moscow announces the capture of Field-Marshal 
Paulus, commander of the group of German forces 
before Stalingrad. He was taken with the whole 
of his Staff. The rank of Field-Marshal was con- 
ferred on General Paulus only a few days ago. 


4 Formerly chief of the armoured-car armies. 
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o MARSHAL V. CAVALLERO. 

i Marshal Cavallero, Under-Secretary for War and 
Chief of the Italian General Staff, has resigned 
“ at his own request.” His place has been taken 
by General Vittorio Ambrosio, Chief of Staff of 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA 
GRATULATIONS ON THE BIRTH OF 
THIRD GRANDDAUGHTER. 

Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands was 
present at a reception, at Grosvenor House, 
given by the Netherlands Ambassador. to 
celebrate the birth of the third daughter of 

Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard 

















the Italian Army Cavallero was at one time 
director of the Ansaldo ironworks 
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EIGHTH ARMY COMMANDERS 
We here show four of the Commanders, under 


forces over the Tunisian border. They are (left to 


9th Australian Div 


Eighth Army have swept from victory to victory, 


Maj.-Gen. D. Wimberley, G.O.C., 5ist Highland Division ; 





CONFER TOGETHER IN THE DESERT. 


whose leadership the fighting men of the 
finally driving the remainder of Rommel’s 
right): Lt.-Gen. Sir Leslie Morshead, G.O.C., 
Lt.-Gen. O. Leese 


G.O.C. 3th Corps; and the late Maj.-Gen. Dan Pienaar, G.O.C. Ist South African Division. | 





ain. He is fifty-three 
years of age. 
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ADMIRAL RAEDER. 
Admiral Raeder, who has been relieved of his post, 
has been chief of the German Navy since 1928 
During the last war he was Chief of Staff to 
Admiral Hipper, C.-in-C. of the German battle 
cruisers. He was at one time navigator of the 
late Kaiser's yacht 











ADMIRAL DOENITZ 
Admiral Raeder, chief of the German Navy, has 
been relieved of his post “at his own request,” 
and Hitler has appointed the U-boat chief, Admiral 
Doenitz, his successor. Doenitz is said to be the 
inventor of the U-boat pack-hunting strategy and 
his appointment is significant of enemy hopes 
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N this occasion it is more than usually 
difficult to write of military events in 
Tunisia, because they appear to be approach- 
ing a climax and there may be rapid trans- 
formations in the course of a few days. It 
is also less easy to deal with this campaign 
than with those which are in progress in 
Russia, because the latter can be treated 
broadly, whereas the former is a compara- 
tively simple issue with narrow limits for 
speculation. Nevertheless, to all the world, and especially 
to English-speaking peoples, the issue in North Africa is 
at present of very great interest and of considerable 
significance as regards the future development of the 
war. And it should be remembered that, though the 
numbers engaged are small by comparison with the 
Russian front, they are astonishingly large for the theatre 
of war. Who could have prophesied that forces such as 
those represented by the Allies commanded by General 
Eisenhower, the Eighth Army, and the two Axis armies 
commanded by Marshal Rommel and General von Arnim— 
hundreds of thousands of men, great fleets of opposing 
aircraft, large numbers of warships and merchant vessels— 
would now be engaged in a vital contest in a continent 
which has not witnessed a major or crucial campaign since 
the days of the ancient world? Strangely enough, there 
was such a prophecy long before this war began. Luden- 
dorff, in his old age, when he became slightly deranged 
and stuffed with odd _ theories, 
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CLOSING UP IN TUNISIA. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


a port. The days are gone when we lacked the ability 
to provide anti-aircraft defence for ports which it would 
have been to our advantage to use. It is therefore to 
be expected that by the early days of February the 
Eighth Army will be able to operate in great strength, 
though it must be remembered that even from Tripoli it 
is a long step to Gabes and the area in which the forces 
of the Axis are likely to be encountered in strength. 

We shall thus have the interesting situation of two 
hostile forces being pressed together in Tunisia, one of 
them after a heavy defeat and a pursuit of unparalleled 
length, while our own two forces are closing in on either 
side. Such a situation would afford the enemy oppor- 
tunities of striking alternating blows to right and left if 
he possessed sufficient strength for the purpose, but at 
the moment it does not appear that either of our enveloping 
forces stands in great danger from a hostile counter- 

* offensive. There is no doubt, however, that the enemy’s 
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Montgomery dealt with the weaker section in 
the south, and then bringing our combined 
forces to bear upon the vital north-east 
corner of the territory. The forcing of a way 
to the coast about this point would probably 
prove a much easier operation than the direct 
capture of Tunis and Bizerta, but it would 
have a very much less decisive effect, and it 
might lay us open to a damaging counter- 
offensive from the north. The other two 
alternatives for the forces in Tunisia would be an offensive 
towards Sfax or an attempt to get behind the Mareth 
Line at Gabes. The objects of such operations are apparent 
enough, but they might result in too great a dispersion 
of our forces. A fifth alternative would be for the main 
pressure to be applied in the first instance from the south 
by the Eighth Army, which is the best trained and 
probably the best equipped. But that might prove the 
slowest of all. 

All this is to leave out the reactions of the enemy. 
And yet, though one must guard against complacency in 
this respect, it still seems probable that in the first instance, 
and unless our offensive should suffer a heavy check, his 
attitude must be mainly defensive. (There would cer- 
tainly be in it that mingling of the offensive in which the 
Germans believe so firmly and a readiness to exploit to 
the full any success gained ; what I mean is that the chief 
German object would be to hold on to the Tunisian bridge- 
head.) I have not altered my 
view that the Axis sees in this 





such as the influence of 
Freemasonry upon modern war, 
but at the same time touched 
with an imaginative genius 
foreign to the period of his 
practical soldiering, announced 
that the next great war might 
be decided: in Africa. We have 
not got there yet, but we are 
already witnessing the develop- 
ment of a campaign far sur- 
passing in scope normal expec- 
tation and likely to have, at all 
events, a very important bearing 
upon the World War. 
Mid-January was marked by 
fighting on what may be des- 
cribed as the central front in 
Tunisia—it was actually much 
closer to the northern end, but 
south of the area of the main 
concentrations — about Bou 
Arada and Ousseltia. This 
fighting was not on a_ very 
big scale, an affair of several 
columns operating in hill valleys 
leading to the coast plain, but 
it was highly significant. It 
showed that, as Rommel’s 
retreating army approached the 
frontier from Tripolitania, von 
Arnim was particularly anxious 
to keep open a wide corridor 
through which communications 
could be maintained with it. 
Whether or not it is vital for 
him to keep this _ corridor 
open as a permanency is not 
absolutely certain, because it 
may be the intention of the 
Axis to concentrate the whole 
combined force in the north 
of the country, but the need 
to do so at the present moment, 
when Rommel is_ probably 
receiving the bulk of his supplies 
through the port of Sfax, will 





be apparent. During the last 
week of January the Germans 
put out a number of reports, 
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campaign more than anything 
an opportunity to occupy 
British and American resources 
and energies while it is trying 
to extricate itself from its 
worst difficulties in Russia. 
The possibility of a_ great 
counter-offensive through Spain 
seems to be growing more and 
more remote for several reasons, 
the most important of which 
is the complete destruction of 
so many Axis formations in 
Russia, and in consequence the 
shortage of reserves and indeed 
of man-power in general. It is 
a secondary matter whether or 
not Rommel intends to hold 
the Mareth Line. I personally 
do not think he will do so for 
long if severely pressed, for 
the same reason as I did not 
expect him to cling to Tripoli, 
because this would be stretching 
his force too far and probably 
preventing it from establishing 
an effective junction with the 
force of von Arnim. 

Some of my correspondents 
have expressed anxiety about 
this campaign, and at least 
one has suggested that we 
may be courting a _ disaster. 
I cannot help feeling that the 
latter was influenced less by 
an objective study of the 
situation than by memory of 
past German successes in the 
days when the German Army, 
being the only fully equipped 
and trained army in the world, 
could afford to take great risks. 
But the circumstances are 
different to-day. Apart from 
the material side, which has 
altered greatly in our favour, 
the legend of German invinci- 
bility has been smashed in 
Russia and indeed also at 
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which may have been to some 
extent feelers, about American 
concentrations in the south, 
which, they suggested, had been 
carried out either with the worst trials of the heroic 


intention of cutting through to 


MALTA; THE HEROIC GEORGE CROSS ISLAND, DESCRIBED AS AN UNSINKABLE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, NOW PROCEEDING 

FROM DEFENCE TO ATTACK, A MAP SHOWING ITS SIZE COMPARED WITH GREATER LONDON. out preconceptions, it does 
With the expulsion of Rommel from Tripolitania and the occupation of Tripoli by General Montgomery, it may be said that the 
orge Cross Island are over. Few realise how often in the last three years Malta was very near the 
end of her tether, not only in regard to armaments but direly needing food, some of which got through by submarines carrying : 
absolutely essential supplies just when the enemy thought she was utterly exhausted and must fall into his hands. Now supplies side. 


El Alamein. Now, looking 
at the facts coolly and with- 


appear that there are strong 
strategic advantages on our 
What is necessary, as 


the coast near Gabes and getting can bon “e soe, ar som © iro, “ aoe, | = Sicilian Narrows are in our hands, =  oumeet of all the pi always in war, is to transiate 
shi Mare ine coastline, Malta wi replenished to ull, and is destined to play another leading part when operations proceed agains : eles x 

be hind the Mareth Line, or of the underbelly of the Axis. The Il size of the island, 174 Bs 4 long by Bf wide, is contrasted in our map with Greater these into tactical results. 

effecting a direct junction with London, stretching west from Greenwich to Edgware and south from Hampstead to Wand: th. I do not see why this too 


the Eighth Army. They pro- 

fessed that they had checked this scheme by their limited 
attacks. Actually, those attacks did make some progress 
and put the enemy in possession of some useful tactical 
positions, but a large proportion of the lost ground was 
recovered, 

Meanwhile the Eighth Army was advancing westward 
through Tripolitania. Progress from east of Misurata 
to Tripoli was astonishingly rapid, and our troops entered 
the capital on the morning of Saturday, January 23. 
From Tripoli onwards to Zuara, near the frontier, progress 
was distinctly slower and was hampered by a return of 
bad weather. The harbour of Tripoli will prove of very 
great value in the process of building up strength for a 
further advance. There will be a good deal of work to 
do, such as the breaking-up of sunken ships which create 
obstructions, the repair of moles, the provision of new 
cranes and other port equipment, but this will not prevent 
the unloading of stores from being carried on simul- 
taneously, though naturally not at such a pace as will 
be possible a little later on, We have, however, by this 
time acquired a great deal of experience from both the 
naval and military sides in work of this nature, and it is 
unlikely that there will be any long delay before the port 
is working at practically full capacity. Being within 
joo miles of Sicily it cannot be used without a certain risk, 
but aircraft based much closer than that to the scene of 
action have again and again entirely failed to incapacitate 





force in Tunisia continues to grow in strength and that 
it has some good equipment, including a small number 
of super-heavy tanks, very thickly armoured and armed 
with 88-mm. guns. There would in such circumstances 
be a serious risk in allowing him too much time, though 
there must be a limit to the strength which he can main- 
tain in Tunisia, even if there is practically none to the 
number of troops which he can transport to that theatre. 
His losses at sea are reaching figures not previously 
attained. 

I will now briefly run through the various methods 
which appear to be open to the Allied command. Without 
shadow of doubt the ideal would be to go straight in and 
take Tunis and Bizerta. This would avoid all com- 
plications and bring about the speediest possible end of 
the campaign, because any Axis forces in central and 
southern Tunisia would inevitably collapse. It may be, 
however, that this would prove too costly an operation 
and even that it would be beyond our present means. If 
that were so, we should have to try less direct methods, to 
begin by manceuvre, and to make more use of the 
co-operation of the Eighth Army. The next alternative 
would be to move as the Axis commander seemed to fear 
in mid-January that we were preparing to, to strike for 
Susa and the coast north of it from the line Ousseltia- 
Robaa-Bou Arada, separating the enemy's armies, holding 
off the stronger section in northern Tunisia, while General 


should be beyond our power. 
Yet I am certainly at one with my correspondents in 
deprecating any undue delay. That might not greatly 
matter if this campaign were being fought in a vacuum. 
It does matter because the campaign is intimately con- 
nected with the war as a whole and is intended to provide 
a stepping-stone to further offensives. And we are now 
approaching the spring of yet another year of war. 

The conference held at Casablanca was, of course, con- 
cerned with the world war as a whole, including that still 
supreme problem, the Battle of the Atlantic. It can, 
however, be accepted that it had special reference to the 
Mediterranean, and that the subsequent military con- 
ference at Allied Force Headquarters was solely concerned 
with this particular aspect. There can be little doubt 
that the work which has been accomplished on roads and 
airfields has put us in a situation to strike much harder 
blows than have been possible in the past. It is equally 
certain that we are about to make an attempt to bring the 
campaign to a successful and speedy end. It will be a 
stiff fight: of that there can be no doubt. But I think 
that unless we make grave mistakes or the luck goes solidly 
against us it should end in our favour. 


Postscript.—Towards the end of my article of last week 
it is stated that I expected the Russians to clear the Don 
basin this winter. The word should have been, as I expect 
most of my readers realised at the time, ‘ Donetz.” 
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A WEAPON WHICH HAS COME TO THE FORE IN THIS WAR—THE LAND MINE. 


~~~ eee 
ENEMY MINES: THE “S” MINE, WHICH IS SET OFF BY A PERSON STEPPING 
ON LITTLE PRONGS STICKING OUT OF THE GROUND. 
Se ee ~ ~ 
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A WEAPON 

that has 

come very much 

to the fore in this 

war is the land 


mi ne, an d one of SR EEE EE_.REREREEmEE 


the most unpleasant features A WOODEN BOX AS A BOOBY-TRAP: IT IS FILLED WITH EXPLOSIVE 


: ® ECT OR a . 
of the great Eighth Army advance AND CONNECTED WITH ANOTHER OBJECT TRIP-WIRE 


was the large-scale use of mines 

by theenemy. These-mines were 

of various types, some being laid 

on roads and tracks to disable 

vehicles, others anti-personnel, 

which explode under light pres- 

sure, or by means of trip-wires and 

booby-traps. Every airfield cap- 

tured from the enemy was mined, 

and that meant that the Sappers 

had to be on the spot first, to 

clear the ground and make it 

available for the R.A.F. It is 

dangerous work, but, as always, 

the men responsible have done it 

superbly, clearing a way half 

POLLS LOLOL SLO LOLOL DLO L DOS across Egypt, and right across 

GERMAN “TELLER” MINES: THESE LARGE PANCAKE MINES ; Libya for Montgomery’s men, and 

ARE SOWN BY THE ENEMY ON AIRFIELDS BEFORE THEY giving the Allied Air Forces 
EVACUATE THEM. 

advanced bases 

within a_ few 

hours of their 

evacuation by 


the enemy. 
ANOTHER TYPE OF MINE FOUND ON AN AIRFIELD NEAR NUFILIA: THEY 


WERE REMOVED BY SAPPERS BEFORE THE R.A.F. CAME UP. 


" MINE: THE METAL BALLS ARE SCATTERED, WHEN THE MINE FRENCH PRESSURE MINES REMOVED FROM A DESERTED AIRFIELD. THOUSAN DS 
THEY ARE UNPLEASANT OBJECTS. OF ALL TYPES OF MINES HAVE BEEN DEALT WITH BY OUR SAPPERS. 


== ) 


DISMANTLED “Ss 
EXPLODES, WITH DEADLY EFFECT. 
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THE EARS OF THE ARMY: “SIGNALS” LAYING CABLES IN FORWARD AREAS. 
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SSeS 
S PAYING OUT A TEMPORARY 


THE ROYAL CORPS OF SIGNALS IN A FORWARD AREA IN THE A LINE PARTY WORKING IN A FRONT AREA OF OPERATI 
TELEPHONE CABLE FROM A T >K. 


LAYING A CABLE BY HAND FROM A DRUM. 
ee AS AS OER 


| 
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rWO MEN OF DESERT 


Soe acheter SaaS EEEEE EERE EERE ete 


IN KEEPING UP FORWARD COMMUNICATIONS OFTEN HAVING PLOUGHED A TRENCH BY MEANS OF A PLOUGH, 
A PLOUGH IS DRAWN BY A TRUCK, MAKING A TRENCH P MEN OF THE ROYAL CORPS OF SIGNALS LAY A TELEPHONE 
FOR LAYING TELEPHONE CABLES. H CABLE IN POSITION, 





\ CORPORAL MARKS A POLF WITH AN “SIN \ & A COLONEL IN COMMAND OF A ROYAL SIGNALS CORPS A TELEPHONE EXCHANGE IN OPERATION IN THE FORWARD 
TO INDICATE THAT THE AREA HAS BEEN SWEPT CLEAR INSPECTING OVERHEAD WIRES DAMAGED BY THE ENEMY, AREA. IT IS HOUSED IN ITS OWN TRUCK, WHICH IS 
OF ENEMY MINES AS THI ARMY ADVANCES TO NEW POSITIONS, CAMOU FLAGED. 


ee 


behind by the enemy. The Royal Corps have had to face two new major problems 


Few people outside the Forces realise the importance of the work, and its hazards, 
first, the distances which may be covered by a mechanised unit in the 


undertaken by men of the Royal Corps of Signals, who frequently work in the most in this war 
forward areas, under enemy fire. The success of a battle may well rest on the | course of a day; and, second, the wide dispersion of units, even when far behind 


between units and battle H Q the actual front. The new demands can only be met and overcome by a vast increase 
in the use of wireless and radio-telephony, so much a feature of modern warfare. as 


is, of course, being done in present operations. 


establishment and maintenance of communications 
Various means of communication are employed—telephone, telegraph, and wireless 


and the men of the Signals lay and repair wires, both their own and those left 
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GENERAL ALEXANDER COVERS THE MIDDLE 
EAST: ENORMOUS ITINERARY OF A C.IN-C. 
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GENERAL ALEXANDER, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE MIDDLE EAST FORCES, 
INSPECTS THE ERITREAN POLICE FORCE AT ASMARA, PART OF HIS VAST COMMAND. 
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SUAKIN, A SUDANESE ISLET 
SEAPORT ON THE RED SEA, 
IN WHICH GENERAL ALEX- 
ANDER EXPRESSED INTER- 
EST. THE ISLAND, NOW 
UNINHABITED, HAS ALWAYS 
BEEN THE EMBARKATION 
POINT FOR SUDAN PIL- 
GRIMS TO MECCA, 
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gle vast area for which 
General Alexander, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
Middle East Forces, is re 
sponsible, involves an enorm 
ous amount of: travelling, 
and our pictures show him 
at places many hundreds of 
miles apart. A typical 
recent tour was one in which, 
leaving Cairo on New Year's 
Day by air, he covered 
Eritrea and the Sudan, in 
cluding in his visit Port 
Sudan, Massawa, Asmara, 
Khartoum, and Wadi Halfa 
Only a few days previously, 
he had arrived by air at 
Eighth Army Headquarters 
on Christmas Eve, and joined 
in the Christmas Day cele 
brations in the desert, and, 
following his taur of Eritrea 
and the Sudan, he was next 
heard of at Casablanca, 
where he took part in the 
‘unconditional surrender ' 
conference (see pages 142 
and 143). Latest news shows 
him, a few days later, to 
have been at the other end 
; of the Mediterranean, accon 

i panying Mr. Churchill to 


a rnnennmmnngs Turkey for talks with the 
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7 G SRAL ALEXANDER IN THE AIRCRAFT IN WHICH HE TRAVELS WHEN } Turkish President and his 


TING THE WIDELY SEPARATED POINTS OF HIS COMMAND. BUSINESS ; advisers. 


i OVER, HE AND LIEUT.-GENERAL MCCREERY HAVE SETTLED DOWN TO BOOKS i 
a ee eel 
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eee sees - 
AMONG GENERAL ALEXANDER’S VISITS WAS ONE TO EIGHTH ARMY HEADQUARTERS AT CHRISTMAS 7 r GENERAL ALEXANDER SOMETIMES CO-PILOTS HIS OWN AIRCRAFT, 


HE 1S SEEN JOINING IN THE CHRISTMAS DAY SERVICE IN THE DESERT ; 1S SEEN AT THE CONTROLS DURING A RECENT FLIGHT 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM 





THE REGENT OF IRAQ AND THE LITTLE 


In the early part of January, the Regent of Iraq, 
uncle-guardian of the six-year-old King Feisal II., 
inspected a Guard of Honour at Bagdad Airport, 
whose R.A.F. personnel presented Feisal with a 
gift of a perfect miniature model of a British 
aeroplane, which greatly delighted him. The 
Regent also brought back another gift for Feisal, 
presented by General Alexander, a model Grant 
tank, made in the workshops of the R.E.M.E. 





4 POLAR EXPLORER DIES: COMMANDER 


F. A, WORSLEY, D.S.0O., O.B.E., R.N.R. 


Commander F. A. Worsley, captain of the “ En- 
durance '' on Sir Ernest Shackleton’s expedition 
to the South Pole in 1916, died at Linksfield, 
Claygate, Surrey, on February |, at the age of 
seventy. Commander Worsley, a native of New 
Zealand, had wide experience of Polar exploration, 
and saw much active service in the last war, 
when he commanded several vessels, including 
two mystery ships against U-boats. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES HAS A PLACE oF HONOUR IN 

U.S, SOLDIERS CONVEYING THE FLAG THROUGH THE CITY'S HIGH STREET. 
A ceremony took place in Exeter—one of our 
Chicago, presented the Stars and Stripes to Exeter 
The flag was handed over to the Mayor, Alderman Glave Saunders, at the Guildhall. Crowds lined 
the streets, and the silken flag was first flown over the Guildhall before taking a place of honour 
>. “ Exeter” of 


February |, when Lieut.-Col. H. Smythe, of 


beside the ensign of H.M.S 


BOY-KING FEISAL II. INSPECTING A GUARD 
OF HONOUR AT BAGDAD AIRPORT, ON THE REGENT’S RETURN FROM EGYPT. 
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(CENTRE), ONE OF INDIA’S FOREMOST PRINCES, 
HE WAS 





H.H. THE MAHARAJAH OF BIKANIR, G.C.S.I. 
WHO DIED FEBRUARY 2, WITH HIS SUCCESSOR (LEFT) AND TWO GRANDSONS. 
AGED SIXTY-TWO. 
India and the Empire are the poorer by the death of the well-known Rajput Prince, one of India’s most 
outstanding figures, well known in England, and a personal friend of successive monarchs. He was a 
renowned sportsman, big-game shikari, polo, rackets and tennis player. He assumed full ruling powers 
in 1898, was a foremost supporter of the British Raj, and a great lover of Britain. His heir and successor 
Maharaj Kumar Shri Sadul Singhji, is seen above, with his two young sons, Karni Singhji and Amar Singh. 
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CEREMONIAL OPENING OF PARLIAMENT ON 


ancient cities badly bombed by the enemy—on 


down the steps of Parliament House after the 
“Graf Spee" fame 
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SEVERAL SOURCES, AT HOME AND OVERSEAS. 





AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR TEDDER VISITS ADVANCED AIR HEADQUARTERS 
IN TRIPOLITANIA TO SAY GOOD-BYE TO HIS AIRMEN IN THE DESERT. 


Our picture was taken during a farewell visit by 
Sir Arthur Tedder, who has been recalled from 
the Middle East on appointment as Vice-Chief of 
the Air Staff. His vast experience of the use of 
air power in co-operation with the Army and 
Navy, learned during his work as A.O.C.-in-C., 
Middle East, since May 1941, will now be directly 
at the service of the Cabinet. Air Chief-Marshal 
Tedder took part in the Casablanca conferences. 






VISCOUNT MAITLAND, SON OF THE EARL 
OF LAUDERDALE, KILLED IN ACTION. 


The death in action on February | was announced 
of Lieut. Viscount Maitland, Lothian and Border 
Horse. The only son of the fifteenth Earl of 
Lauderdale, of Thirlestane Castle, Lauder, Lord 
Maitland, who was 27, was educated at Stoke, 
and married Miss Helena Ruth Perrott, daughter 
of the late Sir Hubert Perrott, and had two 
daughters. Other noblemen killed in action re- 
cently. include Lord Braybrooke and Lord Apsley. 








EXETER'S GUILDHALL. THE EMPEROR OF ABYSSINIA LEAVES PARLIAMENT HOUSE, ADDIS ABABA, AFTER A 
THE EVE OF HIS CORONATION ANNIVERSARY. 


Haile Selassie, on the eve of the first anniversary of his coronation as Emperor of. Abyssinia, following 
the liberation of his country, marked the occasion by a ceremonial opening of Parliament 
conducted in Addis Ababa, the capital, with Eastern pomp and splendour. He is seen, 
ceremony, to his waiting car, in which he returned 
to his palace for a reception, staged as part of the anniversary celebrations 
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PRESIDENTS MEET: ROOSEVELT AND VARGAS—CHURCHILL AND INONU. 


WO meetings, following 

on that of historical 
importance near Casablanca, 
have recently taken place, 
and are here illustrated by 
wirelessed photographs. 
President Roosevelt has met 
and conferred with Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas in 
Brazil and Mr. Churchill has 
visited Turkey for talks with 
President In6éni. Of the 
former meeting, it is known 
that it took place at Natal, 
at the tip of the bulge ‘of 
Brazil, and although nothing 
has so far been divulged, it 
is a fair assumption that it 
had to do with Brazilian- 
American co-operation, both 
naval and air, against enemy 
submarines and the utilisa- 
tion of Brazilian merchant 
shipping in the Allied cause. 
President Roosevelt is now 
back in Washington. Mr. 
Churchill, who flew from 
Cairo to Adana and back to 
Cairo, had important con- 
versations with President 
Inédnii on January 30 and 
31, during which the bonds 
of friendship were con- 
firmed and further strength- 
ened by the frank inter- 
change of policy. Together 
the statesmen examined the 
present situation in Europe, 
and particularly in those 
regions in which Turkey is 
directly interested. Agree- 
ment was also reached on 
the aid Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. would give to 
Turkey. Turkey has never 
wavered in her loyalty to 
the British alliance and has , 
never disguised her resolve PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WITH PRESIDENT VARGAS (CENTRE) WHILST ON A TOUR OF INSPECTION OF ARMY, NAVY AND AIR 

© TOES agpeunen. ESTABLISHMENTS IN BRAZIL. (Photograph by wireless.) 


THE HISTORIC MEETING AT ADANA, TURKEY. MR. CHURCHILL AND PRESIDENT INONU CONFER TOGETHER DURING THEIR RAIL-COACH DISCUSSIONS 


Photograph by wireless from Catr 
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THE BATTLEGROUND WHICH WILL SEAL THE FATE OF NORTH 
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A CONTOUR MAP OF NORTHERN TUNISIA, THE TERRAIN AND COMMUNICATIONS, > WHERE THE AXIS IS F 


At any moment a major battle is anticipated in Tunisia. The forward elements coast, which, if true, would cut off Rommel's forces from von Arnim’s It has | Situatic 
of the Eighth Army are across the frontier, and on February 1 had captured yet to be seen how American troops, inexperienced in actual battle will acquit after 

Zuara. Whether Rommel will attempt to hold the Mareth Line in any force themselves, and much will depend on their discipline. Military experts agree forces 
remains to be seen, but Montgomery is meeting strong opposition as he advances however, that the sooner the British First Army, the French and the Americans appear 
farther from his distant base. The US. Fifth Army is reported to be moving are under one unified command ; he enemy be defeated Clearly das 
across the country towards the coast in the rear of the Mareth Line, and of he will hold ‘ i immobilise an Allied force that Bizertz 
the shorter line that covers the narrow gap between the Chott Djerid and the might otherwise be operating against his exposed “ under belly." At present we sible e 
Chott el Fedjadj. Ankara Radio on January 30 stated that it had neared the | have, as writes Captain Cyril Falls, our military commentator. the interesting by m 
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IS FACED BY THREE ALLIED ARMIES, AND 


situation of two hostile forces being pressed together in Tunisia, one of them 
after a heavy defeat and a pursuit of unparalleled length, while our own two 
forces are closing in on either side. In summarising the various courses which 
appear to be open to the Allied Command, Captain Falls says ‘Without a 
shadow of doubt the ideal would be to go straight in and take Tunis and 
that Bizerta. This would avoid all complications and bring about the speediest pos- 
t we sible end of the campaign."’ If that prove too costly, we should have to begin 
esting by manceuvre and make more use of the co-operation of the Eighth Army, 
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MONTGOMERY'S ADVANCE 


| which would appear to be the plan Anxiety has been felt owing to the long 

| delay which has enabled von Arnim to obtain big reinforcements, even though 
our Air Force and Navy have taken big toll Mr. Churchill, speaking at a 
Press conference in Cairo on February ! said We must expect considerable 
fighting in Tunisia in the next few months, perhaps weeks, but | am confident 
of the result." Our contour map, depicting the terrain of this hilly country, 
giving an approximate scale, Northern Tunisia, the real crux, and the 
inset map Montgomery's route to the Mareth Line 
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FASTER OR SLOWER CARGO-SHIPS? SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 
AREA IN WHICH Ss 
BASES ARE AVAILABLE 
FOR ENEMY SUBMARINES. 


PRESENT WAR. 
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LAST WAR. 
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PROBLEM OF THE U-BOAT MENACE: THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST BUILDING FASTER 


The menace of the U-boats in the Atlantic, regarded by everyone as the most even more difficult target to the enemy behind the periscope. In addition, it 
serious of all war problems, has brought prominently before experts on both is claimed that in one year's wartime voyages, only six out of sixteen of the 
sides of the Atlantic the important question of speed, and has divided them l1l-knot ships are expected to survive as against seven out of ten of the 15-knot 
into two opposite camps. The speed of our standard ships is generally round vessels. On the other hand, the slower ships’ protagonists contend that the time 
about 114 knots, which, in the view of some, makes them a “' sitting "’ target taken to build the faster ships, the greater man hours required for their 
for enemy submarines If the average speed were raised to, say, 15 knots, they construction, the increased space required for their machinery and bunkers 
would have a far better chance of getting away from a U-boat, which is but decreases very considerably their essential cargo-carrying capacity. Mr. Alexander, 
2h knots faster on the surface, going all out, and which only moves at 7 to 8 knots First Lord of the Admiralty, in a speech on January 13, after Stating that a 
when submerged Moreover, when zig-zagging, the faster ship would present an considerable percentage of our output was the faster kind,” said, but in order 
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NG | FEATURES IN THE SPEED CONTROVERSY OVER SHIP LOSSES. 


Spectat | Artist, G. H. Davis. 


TO RAISE THE SPEED OF A 10,300 TON CARGO SHIP 
FROM i111/2 KNOTS TO 15 KNOTS REQUIRES AN INCREASE 
: OF 4,500LH.P, 





FOR A 10,300 TON SHIP sae 
WITH A SPEED OF 111/2 KNOTS@ 


2,900 1.H.P. IS REQUIRED. 











TO ORIVE A SIMILAR 
_ SHIP AT 15 KNOTS 
| TOOO 1.M.P. IS REQUIRED. 








THE SPEED OF THE 111/72 KNOT 
SHIP WOULD PROBABLY BE 
REDUCED TO 6 KNOTS 
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CARGO-SHIPS CAPABLE OF 15 KNOTS AS AGAINST THE PRESENT AVERAGE OF ABOUT. 11 KNOTS. 


speed As regards the attitude of Mr. Alexander, 


! 


to increase by 4 knots an I1I-knot ship—bringing it up to 15 knots—it would owing to their turn of 

be necessary to double the size of engine capacity and there would be required Mr. Dirk Hudig, Chairman of the Netherland Shipping and Trading Committee, 

60 per cent. more skilled labour in producing the engines."’ He also asserted pointed out in ‘‘ The Times,"" on January 25, that the number of fast ships 

that the losses of the fast and slow ships were about the same percentage, to required to transport a given quantity of cargo would be fewer and that after 
the war fast ships will be of much greater practical and 


which his critics have retorted that it does not meet the question, since every 
In the United Mr. T. R. Nolan, also in “‘ The Times," on January 20, pointed out that 20 per 


convoy must proceed according to the speed of the slowest 

States it has been decided to go over almost entirely to the building of faster cent. fewer fast ships would be needed to carry the same cargoes, hence the 
ships, a decision of significance, for it is obvious that speed is a safety factor, number of ships and engines would be similarly reduced, and the risk to seamen’s 
liners which have proved very immune to attack 


commercial value 


as seen in the case of fast lives would be considerably reduced.» 





ILLUSTRATED 


AIR NEWS FROM MANY FRONTS. 


THE 


CAMERA OCCASIONS: SEA AND 


DESTROYERS ‘“* ONSLOW ”’ 


DUTY. 


H.M. 
ESCORT 


IN WINTRY SEAS: 
DURING 


FLEET ON WAR SERVICE 
(FOREGROUND) AND “ ASHANTI” 
Whenever and wherever supplies are sent overseas, the shirs of the Merchant Navy must be escorted to 
their destination. Sometimes battleships, aircraft-carriers and cruisers are used, more often destroyers, 
sloops and corvettes. It’ was only last month “ Onslow ” was jin the news, as one of the 
escorting destroyers which saved the Russian- bound convoy in the engagement off the North Cape on 
New Year’s Eve. Her commander, Captain Robert St. Vincent Sherbrooke, was awarded the V.C. 


THE BRITISH 


that the 


A MEDIUM-SIZED AMERICAN TANKER BREAKS IN HALF AFTER RUNNING AGROUND: HER CREW 


OF SEVENTY MEN WAS RESCUED. 
On December 29 a United States medium-sized tanker ran aground and broke in half on an East Coast 
shoal. The weather was very heavy and foggy at the time, but it was found possible to save the entire 
crew of seventy men. This extraordinary ae ay shows the two parts of the tanker parallel to each 
other and about to be towed into dry dock for repairs. She is probably a whole ship again by now, 
and ready to resume the carrying of vital war supplies to the Allies 


H.M, SHIPS “HESPERUS” AND “‘ VANESSA”: “ HESPERU 


HER BOWS DAMAGED, 


OF AN U-BOAT BY 

ENTERS HARBOUR WITH 
Another U-boat has gone to the bottom of the Atlantic, rammed and sunk by the destroyers “ Vanessa” 
The submarine was sighted on the surface one afternoon, and the two destroyers gave 
chase as she submerged. Depth-charges were dropped, then suddenly the U-boat surfaced and “ Vanessa” 
charged, hitting her. She was not finished, however, and “ Hesperus" came in to the attack, ramming 
into the hull abreast of the conning-tower. The U-boat plunged to her doom. 


THE RAMMING 


and “ Hesperus.” 
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A HARD WINTER IN THE ATLANTIC: THE CORVETTE ‘‘ ANEMONE” COLLECTS MANY 


TONS OF ICE WHILST ON DUTY IN BITTER WEATHER. 
A “scene on board H.M.S. ‘“‘ Anemone,”” one of the Flower class corvettes taking part in the Battle 
of the Atlantic. Ice formation was heavy after one of the worst storms of the war in the North 
Atlantic, which recently played havoc with shipping. This corvette, is one of many ‘which reached 
harbour with tons of ice on deck, covering everything with a thick layer of frozen water and 
making things doubly hard for the crew. 
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CREW OF A_ LANCASTER: 
IN SILHOUETTE, 


OVER HAMBURG, AS IT APPEARED TO THE 
FIRE AND “ FLAK," AND ANOTHER LANCASTER, 


An unusual picture of the sky over Hamburg, with a Lancaster silhouetted against a background of 

fire and “flak,” which form weird patterns against the heavens. It was taken during the R.A.F. 

raid on Saturday night, January 30, when our heavy bombers had to fly through very severe 

storms to reach their target the shipbuilding yards of Hamburg. The raid was concentrated into 
thirty minutes and 8000-lb. and 4000-lb. bombs were dropped. 


THE SKY 
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STONE COLUMN UNVEILED IN BELFAST TO COMMEMORATE FIRST LANDING OF U.S. FORCES. 





SE es i, . (ft ee a bons . 
A STONE COLUMN IN BELFAST UNVEILED BY THE DUKE OF ABERCORN TO COMMEMORATE THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE LANDING OF U.S. FORCES IN EUROPE IN THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR: THE MARCH-PAST OF U.S, ARMED FORCES, HEADED BY U.S. ARMY NURSES, PASSING THE CITY HALL. 


States Forces to reach Europe, on January 26 more than 10,000 people watched a significant As the Duke, in a few felicitous words, drew aside the cloth surrounding the pillar, “ The Star- 
war ceremony in the grounds of City Hall. The Duke of Abercorn, Governor of Northern Ireland, spangled Banner” was played by a military band, while in the background the Stars and Stripes 


To commemorate the landing in Belfast a twelvemonth ago of the first contingent of United | Corps and Navy. Below the badges, in the form of a “VV,” are the words: “‘ Second World War.” 
unveiled a stone, a short column on a circular base, bearing the badges of the U.S. Army, Marine was slowly hoisted by N.C.O.s. American troops paraded past the column. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS: THE BURIAL OF LEWISHAM’S CHILD VICTIMS. 
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THE COMMUNAL BURIAL OF THE SCHOOLCHILDREN VICTIMS OF THE GERMAN PROMISCUOUS BOMBING AT LEWISHAM: THE FUNERAL SERVICE OF THIRTY-ONE CHILDREN 


AND ONE MISTRESS. THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK GIVING HIS BLESSING AT THE GRAVESIDE, WITH AIR-RAID WARDENS AND RELATIVES STANDING BY. 
On January 27 most of the child victims of the German bomb which destroyed an L.C.C. school | and other officers and members -ondon County Council were present, together with relations of 
in Lewisham on January 20 were buried in one grave in Hither Green Cemetery. Before the the victims, who numbered so air-raid warden, man or woman, had been detailed 
communal burial a Service in memory of all who were killed at the school—the final figure to take care of every family througho The Bishop of Southwark gave an address, and his 
is 39 children and 5 women teachers—was held at St. Andrew's Church, Catford. The chairman blessing expressed the whole nation’s sympathy with the families of the victims. 
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A IORGAII 
ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT COMMUNITIES IN NIGERIA. 
alas S23 


“A BLACK BYZANTIUM: THE KINGDOM OF NUPE IN NIGERIA”: By S. F. NADEL.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 















ORD preserve us! thought I, as I began this But they probe more deeply into the society of primi- next revised edition of the late Sir James Frazer’s 
thick and heavy examination of the social, tive man than any of the early explorers. They have ** Golden Bough.’”’ There is a great deal about clash 
economic and religious notions and practices of half set themselves the task of lifting the knowledge of of cultures and absorption ; Islam and Paganism ; the 
a million dark people in Nigeria, written by an Austrian primitive cultures beyond casual acquaintance, on to curious arrangement whereunder three separate sub- 
refugee, it ’s rather odd to spend one’s time sections produce kings in rotation ; tribal- 


marks and what not. 

But what remains in the memory of a 
reader who is not an anthropologist but a 
person merely interested im people is the 
picture Dr. Nadel almost inadvertently gives 
of a farming community in Africa. The 
faces in his photographs are strange. They 
are black and their noses are squat, and 
their teeth are bigger and better than ours. 
They have their superstitions as our own 
rural folk have : ‘“‘ The Nupe, possessing an 
elaborate calendar system which works with 
six seasons and twelve lunar months, have 
no difficulty in determining the coming of 
the rainy season. Besides, they regard the 
appearance (in April) of a small red insect, 
which is significantly called ghama, ‘ early 
rains,’ as a sign of the approaching rains. 
The first light showers, which as a rule are ac- 
companied by thunderstorms, are ignored. 


thinking about these people whom one will 
never see, when all one is really thinking of 
is what is going to happen in Tunis, where 
the fifty-fifth front is going to be started, 
and how Britain in general and London in 
particular are now, and have been for some 
years, the pivot of the history of the world. 
Fhen there came into my head an old poem 
of Thomas Hardy’s which began “Only a 
man harrowing clods”’ (or words to that 
effect, for I quote from memory), who went 
on sowing and reaping whatever wars and 
massacres may have been happening above 
and beyond his ken. War-minded though 
the Prussians may be, and are, they cannot 
exult in killing and dying without their daily 
allowance of food grown by farmers Far- 
mers are kin the whole world over ; and the 
black farmers of Nigeria, granted an 
Esperanto, could talk to the white farmers 









EFAKO WORK ON A FARM NEAR BIDA. 





the plane of true scientific insight. They are ex- 
plorers, not of the surface of the globe, but of an 
unknown social realm. As an explorer, the anthropo- 
logist is faced with the difficulties of method and 
technique that beset all pioneer work. Anthropology 
in this new, intensive sense is a young science, which 
is still evolving its methods of approach and has to 
find its instruments of research as it goes along. It 
has not yet been able even to map out with sufficient 
exactitude all the possible forms of society which 
its field-workers might encounter. Every field-work 
may mean the discovery of unknown social structures 
unapproachable with the techniques hitherto used.” 

The author went to work in a very laborious and 
“exhaustive ’’ way. He learnt the language; he 
was accepted as a brother by very reserved people ; 
he got under the colour of skins and found affection. 
And, doubtless, amongst the records he has made of 
ancient human sacrifice and legends, he discovered 
things which will make still more footnotes to the 
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THE SACRED BRONZE FIGURES ON JEBBA ISLAND. A BLACKSMITH AT WORK IN HIS SHOP. 
After the first heavy rain, which may last for several 
hours or a whole night, has thoroughly softened 
the soil, village and town spring into activity. 
In the morning you will see the people wandering 
out to their fields. They walk in groups, neigh- 
bours and families together, fathers with their 
boys. Dogs trot behind their masters, and often a 
man or boy will lead a goat which will then feed 
on leaves and shrubs on the field. The men wear 
working dress ; a loin-cloth and, if it is cold, a 
heavier cloth slung round the shoulders, and a 
straw hat as protection from the sun.” 

Well, reader (the old locution, ‘‘ dear reader,”’ 
is now deemed impossible), all knowledge possible 
should be acquired. But when we see such observa- 
tions solemnly recorded, may we not pause and 
conceive of some intelligent negro anthropologist 
coming over to watch us and our daily doings in 
the interests of science ? ‘‘ Dogs trot behind their 
masters "’ : that applies to all of us. If you and I 
do not carry gourds with water, food and seeds, 
we carry drivers, brassies, irons, mashies and 
putters and then concentrate ourselves on a task 
which any native of Nigeria would certainly sup- 
pose to be mixed up with magic and the worship 
of demons. Dr. Nadel’s book must be a good one ; 
for it leaves an impression of human beings living, 
loving, eating, sleeping, cultivating and dying ; 


of Westphalia or Dorset with a great deal in com- 
mon ; it is the people divorced from the land who 
produce major differences amongst men ; and it 
seems that even in Nupe, where every man used, 
with his family, to farm his own land, towns and 
professional classes, and labourers for a wage are 
coming into existence, and with them a new host 
of problems for the poor, patient British Raj—I 
have to use the Indian word because I don’t 
know the Nigerian word. 

Lord Lugard, in his preface, refers to ‘ this 
exhaustive treatise.”” It certainly is that. The 
author has a truly scientific mind, and at every 
step apologises for the fact that he could not go 
everywhere amongst the Nupe, and that what he 
found to be true of a village which he visited might 
not be true of another village which he did not 
visit. He knows well that he has only skirted 
things ; in his imagination he is a Columbus not 
of the physical globe (which, apart from a few 
corners, has been well mapped) but of the mental 
globe. ‘‘ Modern anthropologists,”’ he says, ‘ will 
not lightly surrender their claim to the name ‘ ex- 
plorer.’ True, their work no longer takes them to 
peoples whom no traveller has yet encountered, 
and to countries which no man’s eye has yet seen. 





* “ A Black Byzantium: The Kingdom of Nupe in Nigeria.” ~~ : . ; ; 
By S. F Nadel teat pe corel Anglo- Egyptian THE BPsUV NUPE—A NIGERIAN RULER. visiting friends and going to funerals; and being, in 
Sedan. With « Foreword by Lard. Lagan, kamerly Gowernr.  (Rfrodactins from the honk 4. Black Bytom” by Comte of te Inter. short, something more than subjects for investiga- 
General of Nigeria, Hlustrated. (Oxford University Press ; 25s.) Oxford University Press.) tion at the hands of whatever scientific endowment. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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A 400-YEAR-OLD MALTESE CUSTOM: THE HARBINGER OF DEATH WALKS THROUGH THE STREETS. 


' 


For three days prior to an execution, hooded figures of the Archconfraternity take care of the dead bodies of hanged criminals, and it performs more or 
of Mercy appear in the streets of Malta—harbingers of death. They collect | less the same service to this day. The appearance of these ghost-like figures 
money for spiritual assistance for the condemned man. Only members of the is a stern warning to possible criminals, and it is a fact that whilst the 
Maltese nobility, legal and medical professions, and the clergy may join this people of Malta face, with courageous calm, the terrible ordeal of continuous 
society, which was founded in Spain in 1512 and came to Malta with the bombing, many of them cannot look on these hooded messengers, and as 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem in 1530. It was originally instituted to soon as one of them appears, they rush indoors 
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ONCE AGAIN THE SIRENS WAIL OVER MALTA AND THE STREETS ARE CLEARED 
AS THE PEOPLE GO TO THE SHELTERS. 





KING GEORGE V. GUARDS THE ENTRANCE TO ONE OF MALTA’S AIR-RAID SHELTERS— 
SHELTERS WHICH ARE CONTINUOUSLY IN USE. 
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THEY HURRY WHEN THEY HFAR THE SIRENS, BUT THEY DO NOT PANIC, PEOPLE 5 


OF MALTA ON THE WAY TO THE SHELTERS, 


- As '* G.C."": the epic story of the most-bombed island in the world, is told 
to-day in a stirring film showing at the Gaumont Cinema, Haymarket, pro- 

duced by the Army Film? Unit, the R.A.F. Film Unit, and Crown Film Unit, and 
distributed by Warner Bros. For two and a half years Malta has stood alone; 
a thousand miles east from Gibraltar, a thousand miles west from Alexandria, 
but only twenty minutes’ flying time from the Axis bases in Sicily. During that 
period German and Italian bombers have gone all out to destroy the island. 
Night and day they have rained down thousands of tons of high explosives, 
in a vain attempt to bring her to her knees. During that time, also, British 
ships have made the most perilous voyages to bring her the supplies she needed, 
[Continued opposite 





MALTA’S ORDEAL: A_ FINE TRIBUTE, 
AND WOMEN OF THE 
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— 4 REMARKABLE SHOT OF BURSTING BOMBS: A HUGE COLUMN OF SMOKE SHOOTS HIGH “4 
INTO THE AIR OVER VALETTA. = 




















CONVOY GETS THROUGH : ONE OF THE SHIPS so EAGERLY AWAITED ‘ 
BY THE INHABITANTS OF MALTA STEAMS INTO VALETTA HARBOUR, a 








-“ THESE ARE THE CHILDREN OF THE GEORGE CROSS ISLAND: IN SPITE OF CLOSE “4 
i ON 3000 RAIDS, THEY GO CALMLY TO SCHOOI _ 
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PAID BY THE SCREEN, TO. THE MEN 
GEORGE CROSS ISLAND. 


DIRECTLY THE “ALL CLEAR" SOUNDS, MALTA’S CITIZENS ARE BACK ON THE JOB 
OF CLEARING DEBRIS FROM BOMBED BUILDINGS. 


ANOTHER RAID ON THE GALLANT G.C. ISLAND: SHE HAS BEEN BATTERED AND SCARRED, 


11GH 
BUT NEVER BROUGHT TO HEK KNEES. 





THIS UNDERGROUND GRANARY HAS BEEN IN_~ EXISTENCE FOR CFENTURIFS. TO-DAY 
IT 1S AGAIN PLAYING ITS PART IN STORING FOOD, 


| 
| 
| 
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SAFELY IN PORT AFTER BATTLING HER WAY THROUGH ENEMY-INFESTED SEAS. 
LIKE THESE HAVE KEPT THE ISLAND ALIVE, 


NOT ONCE HAS THE “TIMES " OF MALTA MISSED AN ISS! FE, AND WAS THIS PAPER 
THAT PROUDLY ANNOUNCED THE AWARD OF THE 





Continued.| 
not only for survival. but also to enable her to play her part in exacting 
retribution for the cruel devastation she has suffered. The ordeal of the people 
has been long and terrible, but they have never slackened; life goes on as usual, 
in the streets, in the homes and in the schools, and, in between the raids, Malta 
hits back, playing her part in the victory of the Eighth Army by striking at 
Rommel's shipping. All this, and more, is shown in the film, a film everyone 
should see, for it enables the people of this country to realise in some measure 
CALMLY, TOO, THEY FILE INTO THE SHELTERS WHEN A WARNING INTERRUPTS THEIR _ what this-little island of rock and sunbaked dust has suffered, and how, by the 
her defenders and the calm determination of her citizens, she has 


heroism of 


MORNING CLASSES. SUCH IS THE SPIRIT OF THESE PEOPLE 
foiled the enemy in one of his most cherished plans —the subjugation of Malta 
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THE TROGLODYTE DWELLINGS OF SC 
UNDERGROUND TOWN NEAR TI 
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THE PRIMITIVE OIL-PRESS, WORKED BY A CAMEL MANY FEET UNDER THE EARTH. THE CHAMBER 
IS LIT BY BURNING PINE-WOOD.,. 
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A CAMEL, USED BY THE MATMATA TRIBESMEN, WARLIKE BERBERS OF SOUTHERN 
TUNISIA, FOR OPERATING AN OIL-PRESS, COMES UP FROM UNDERGROUND. 




















—----- -- - - 


a THE ENTRANCE TO THE TUNNEL WHICH CONNECTS bee i A GENERAL VIEW OF MATMATA: LOOKING FOR ALL THE WORLD 
THE OUTSIDE WORLD WITH THE BOTTOM OF THE i THE FOUNDATION OF EACH HOUSE 
CRATER, OR COURTYARD OF THE HOUSE. THIS . 

- FORMS THE ONLY MEANS OF INGRESS. Pa 
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BOUT twenty-eight miles south of Gabes, 
and not far from the Mareth Line, in 
Southern Tunisia, there is a vast plateau sur- 
rounded by mountains. All over this plateau 
are dotted large craters, resembling those made 
by shells or bombs, but in reality the dwelling- 
places of the troglodyte Arabs, part of the 
warlike Berber tribe of North Africa. Matmata 
is the name of this underground town, composed 
of about 700 craters, which are the foundations 
of the houses, and form the courtyards. From 
each courtyard, the various rooms branch out 
in every direction, joined one with the next 
by passages. The courtyard is connected with 
the outside world, about 10 metres above, by 
a tunnel, which rises in a gentle slope and 
forms the only means of entrance and exit. 
Many of the houses are joined together by long 
passages, forming a veritable labyrinth of 
streets under the ground. There are shops 
and a post-office, and the mosque resembles 
a huge cave; whilst the voice of the Muezzin 
calls the faithful to prayer from the edge of 
a crater instead of from a sim minaret. The 
lowest room of all is devoted to the oil-press ; 
there, in the dim light thrown by burning pine 
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yr re nnn nena resin, a camel works from early morning to late 
ONE OF THE ROOMS IN A MATMATA HOUSE, SHOWING at night, padding slowly round and round, THE LOWER MOUTH OF THE EARTH TUNNEL OPENING OUT INTO 
AN ELABORATE DOUBLE BED AND WALL DECORATIONS, [Continued opposite. THE CRATER, WITH A MATMATA FAMILY IN THE ENTRANCE 
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>; OF SOUTHERN TUNISIA: 
NEAR THE MARETH LINE. 


MATMATA — 
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PASSAGE LEADING TO A 
NEIGHBOURING OWELLING 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF A MATMATA DWELLING: SHOWING A PASSAGE LEADING 
TO A NEIGHBOURING HOUSE, AND A CAMEL WORKING THE OIL-PRESS. 
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A VIEW OF THE COURTYARD CRATER OF A HOUSE, WITH ROOMS TUNNELLED 


Y DIRECTION. THE ANIMALS LIVE UNDERGROUND TOO. 
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E WORLD LIKE A PIECE OF HILLY COUNTRY PITTED WITH SHELL-HOLES. T & CLOSE-UP OF- ONE OF THE CRATERS: THEY ~~ 
‘H HOUSE IS FORMED BY THESE CRATERS. ARE ALL DUG TO A DEPTH OF ABOUT TEN 
adie Sm METRES, AND TUNNELS FREQUENTLY CONNECT | 
‘ Ln ONE DWELLING WITH ANOTHER. i 
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crushing the fragrant olives in the primitive 
press. With the exception of one or two date- 
palms and a little corn, this olive-oil is their 
only means of livelihood. They sell it in the 
neighbouring market-places, buying in exchange 
the few goods necessary to the not very exacting 
Matmata families. The advantage of this type 
of house lies in the fact that it is very cool, 
the torrid heat of the sun being unable to 
penetrate into any of the rooms. Formerly, 
they also served as a protection for man and 
beast against brigands, who would sweep down 
from the mountains in order to steal and 
pillage. For countless ages this same tribe has 
lived in these holes in the ground, using the 
same things, pursuing the same activities, and 
doing nothing to modernise its dwellings. In 
the evenings, when the cool night breezes blow 
off the mountains, the Matmata families assem- 
ble on the earth's surface, emerging from their 
holes like the moles they resemble. Here and 
there the smoke from the subterranean fires 
curls slowly upwards in the still evening air, 
and a visitor might think he had stumbled upon 
some volcanic region until he realises that under 
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Be = i his feet the evening meal of some of the strangest 
- ~ ~ ‘ ‘ 
, » people in the world is being cooked. 
NTO MATMATA WOMEN WITH A LARGE CLAY VESSEL IN WHICH | 
i THE OLIVE-OIL IS TRANSPORTED TO MARKET FOR SALE. i 
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A MATMATA TRIBESMAN WITH HIS CHILD AND 
ENJOYING THE SUNSHINE IN HIS COURTYARD. 
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POISON IN 

OISON IVY is an insidious peril, so fortuitously introduced to this country that its 
poisonous. character often passes unsuspected. A correspondent who has found it 
in more than one unlikely place, and has tracked down the serious consequences that its 
leaves may inflict on those who handle them, thinks that a warning is timely and necessary. 
Such a warning needs no excuse in America, where the very name of poison ivy has passed 
into common speech as significant of virulence. Sir William Thistleton Dyer, formerly 
Curator of Kew Gardens, where specimens of it are grown, used to tell of American ladies 
visiting the Gardens who shrank away from it in 
horror, such was the dread it could inspire. In the 
United States it is regarded neither as a specimen nor 
a denizen of the garden (unless it has got there, by 
accident), but as a ruthless and possessive invader of 
forest and lakeside wilderness, where it grows wild, 
and where ceaseless vigilance on the part of holiday- 

makers is the price of safety. 

Its appearance, to a casual examination, carries 
small warning of its malignity, because its leaf is not 
unlike that of the virginia creeper, and in England 
it has sometimes been planted in mistake for that 
harmless Ampelopsis, with dire consequences. It is 
not, however, an Ampelopsis at all, but one of the 
sumachs, and Rhus toxicodendron is the significant 
botanical name of the particularly poisonous variety, 
the Californian “ poison vine.”” Evidence of its un- 
suspected offensiveness, and the painful skin injuries 
it may inflict on some (but not all) who come in con- 
tact with it, has been furnished by Mr. W. Balfour 
Gourlay, who, besides sending herbarium specimens 
of its leaves and of others for which these might be 
mistaken, except on closer examination, gives a recent 
example of the intruder’s venom. In the village of 
Rossett, near Wrexham, in Denbighshire, he noticed 
this handsome, noxious creeper climbing up the 
walls of the church. He wrote to the Vicar, the 
Rev. Frederick Phillips, to tell him he was harbour- 
ing a wolf in sheep’s clothing. The Vicar replied that the creeper 
had been in existence for a good many years, and was probably 
planted soon after the church was built, in 1892. Two years ago he 
decided that a good deal of the creepers smothering the church 
should be cut away. When it came to the plant in question, he 
was told no one would cut it, because two men who had done so 
had been poisoned, and had terrible arms. He therefore, the year 
before last, cut it himself, without noticeable harm; but a few 
months ago, in cutting it again, he grazed his wrist. Irritation set 
in, and he put it down to an insect bite. But both wrists were then 
attacked by a kind of eczema. This he has treated with a solution 
of lead acetate recommended by Mr. Gourlay, and the affliction has 
disappeared. It appears that the first tackling of the plant in- 
duced a subsequent sensitisation to its poison. 

Other examples of what poison ivy may do in England pale 
beside the many reported from America, where the smallest contact 
with it may set up the most painful and lasting injuries, though it 
should be said that a limited number of people are susceptible, and 
others are immune. One American victim said that the sheep they 
turned out in the neighbourhood of their farm seemed to prefer the 
leaves to grass, eagerly sought them out, and took no harm. There 
are probably few cases in England, but in America they have been 
numerous enough to enlist the attention of Harvard University, 
where the poison vine was examined in the public interest. A 
laboratory dissection disclosed that the poison was an oil existing 
in all parts of the plant, even in the fine hairs and cuticle of the 
leaves. It is one of the most virulent irritants known, so that a 
drop of olive oil, containing an amount of it that only a micro- 
scope can reveal, would cause violent pain and destruction of tissue 
when placed on the skin. It seems, so Ray Lankester agreed, to 
be usually brought to the eyes, nose, lips and skin of the face, or’ 
body, by the fingers which have touched a leaf or fragment of a 
leaf in powder. The dead leaf in winter still retains the oil, and 
minute, dust-like particles can carry it. 

Consequently, though the number of people in this country who 
are susceptible must be comparatively few, and the danger of poison 
ivy is no larger than that incurred by poison gas, a warning against 
it is salutary. Stinging plants are of another description, and 
the most familiar of them is the nettle, so common 
that the country housewife will treat it in its spring 
profusion as a substitute for a vegetable ; and some of 
our butterflies, native and immigrant alike, prefer it 
as their daily food. Its sting is in the hairs, firm, brittle 
and hollow, of its leaves. These break off in the skin, 
and a poison exudes from them. A microscope reveals 
the hair as a living cell of protoplasm, but a space in 
it is reserved for a clear liquid which contains the 
poison, This is in the main formic acid, the same 
irritant as that ‘of stinging ants. But it has been 
shown that in it there is also a special poison in very 
minute quantities, resembling that contained in the 
poison sacs at the base of the teeth of snakes. 

Our common nettle, in spite of these blood-curdling 
credentials, excites small alarm. There are nettles far 
more terrifying elsewhere in tropical, or semi-tropical, 
regions, In North Queensland a bush nettle was 
pointed out to us which we were warned not to 
approach, In Java there is the Urtica stimulans ; and 
the nettle Laportea crenulata, found in Hindustan, 
when bruised gives out a gas that affects the eyes and 
mouth: the leaves, if handled, are said to produce 
convulsions, and serious pain and swelling in the arms, 
lasting for weeks. Specimens are not unknown in some 
of our botanical gardens : and steps are taken to pre- 
vent approach to them, and to warn new hands 
against them. Other plants are provided with sting- 
ing hairs as well as the true nettles, or Urticacea. 
rhe American Loasa stings badly; so do some of the spurges. The Chinese primrose 
(Primula obconica) has almost as bad a reputation as the poison vine, though the sufferers 
from it must be few in the countries where it is a stranger in the internment camp of a 
greenhouse, whatever may be their numbers in China, 

rhere are other poisoners less well recognised, some not recognised as such with any 
certainty among the plants. It has been suggested, for example, that hay fever is caused 
by a poisonous element in the pollen, and the dust of the London plane has sometimes 
een held responsible for autumn colds, though this may be no more than a superstition, 
Possibly the most unexplained thing about poison plants is the place they occupy in the 
E. S. Grew. 
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LAPORTA CRENULATA GAUDICH : 
OUT A_ POISONOUS 


scheme of evolution 








A BUSH OF POISON IVY (RHUS TOXICODANDRON) IN KEW GARDENS. 
IT GROWS NEAR THE PAGODA. and 


(Photograph by Courtesy of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew.) 





AN EXAMPLE OF POISON IVY; NOTE ESPECIALLY 
THE GREATER LENGTH OF THE STALK OF THE 
CENTRAL 


"(By Courtesy of Mr. W. Balfour Gourlay.) 
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EFFLUVIUM WHEN 
(Photograph by Courtesy of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew.) 
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GET TOGETHER ! BOOKS AS ANGLO-AMERICAN “ MIXERS.” 


MERICANS and British, as we all now realise, must henceforth get together, 
stick together, and work together, if our Western way of life is to be pre- 
served. Of recent books from the British point of view, one of outstanding value is 
‘““[ Meet America.” By W. J. Brown, M.P. (Routledge; 10s. 6d.). As General 
Secretary of the Civil Service Clerical Association, the author had been invited by the 
Government to visit America to explain the British war effort. To wireless listeners he 
was widely known for his postscripts. His observations, impressions and comments also 
acquire freshness from the fact that they were 
jotted down from day to day during his journeyings, 
which took him to various parts of the continent. 
From this vivid and objective record emerges 
a personality which must have been congenial to 
his American hosts—forthright, unaffected, fearless 
in criticism, ready of speech to handle unexpected 
situations, and possessing a strong sense of humour. 
The more critical reflections occur before Japan 
pitchforked the States into war, and Isolationism 
was “‘ blown out of America in a few hours.” Mr. 
Brown left America in February 1942 in a less 
censorious frame of mind. ‘‘ Memories of the friend- 
liness of the warm-hearted people of the United States, 
memories of eager questionings and answerings, of 
crowded meetings and quiet talks, memories of the 
clash of mind on mind, memories of a great people 
adjusting themselves to the coming of war.”’ On the 
personal side, the book is rich in contacts with in- 
teresting acquaintances. Even amid so many duties 
and distractions, Mr. Brown found time for reading, and 
makes frequent comment on books that had interested 
him. He seems, in fact, to be a born reviewer ! 

The American wife of an official at the French 
Embassy in the United States gives us a piquant 
revealing book—‘* WASHINGTON WALTz.” 

Diplomatic People and Policies. By Helen Lombard. 

With Frontispiece Portrait (Hale; 12s. 6d.). Here 
we have a lively and intimate picture of Washington’s diplomatic 
society, roughly covering the period from 1930, when Sir Ronald 
and Lady Lindsay moved into the brand-new British Embassy 
(known to taximen as “The Maternity Home’’), up to the 
beginning of 1941. Of the other Embassies and Legations at 
Washington, those which the author’s inside knowledge of 
diplomatic affairs makes most intriguing are the French, Russian, 
Yugoslavian, Italian, German, Chinese and Japanese. The 
Yugoslav Legation eventually became ‘* the one intellectual salon 
in Washington.” Its chief, Constantin Fotitch, during a trip to 
the Middle West, ‘‘ discovered, to his amazement, the complete 
lack of interest of the average American in Europe’s wars. 
The majority of American citizens with whom he talked were 
interested mainly in local politics and baseball.” 

As a purely informative book without any personal story, 
nothing could excel “ U.S.A. AT Work AND Ptay.” Depicting the 
: Outlook and Life of the American People. By Alicia Street. 
Illustrated (Cassell ; 6s.). Written by an American woman of the 
Middle West, who “interprets the common people of America to 
the common people of Britain ” in an easy, companionable style, 
this handy little book will, I hope, be widely read in this country, 
and act as a corrective to the somewhat bizarre and glamorous 
impression of American life imparted by the films. It should be 
particularly useful to those associated with American soldiers 
stationed amongst us. It shows that the things our two nations 
have in common are more important than our superficial 
differences, as in slang, popular speech and sense of humour. 

In the development of Anglo-American understanding, a 
reciprocal influence to that of American troops on this side of the 
Atlantic is that of British refugee children received into hospitable 
American homes on the other side. Thus are being sown the seeds 
of future friendship. One such example of child migration is 
recorded in letters from an English father, “*To His REeFuGEeEe 
Son.” By Harry Arthur Dade. With 11 Humorous Drawings 
by the Author (University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N.M.; 
$2.50). This breezy and brave-hearted book unconsciously reveals 
the heroism of English folk amid the devastation of their homes 
by German bombs, making the survivors only ‘‘ more ice-cold 
determined to see this war through.” Mr. H. A. Dade, 
the writer of the letters, is a scientist distinguished 
in mycology, the study of fungi, and his wife has 
done much public service. Their son, John Dade, 
aged eight, was placed with Mr. and Mrs. Wayne 
Pratt at Santa Fé, New Mexico. Writing a year later, 
they say: ‘‘ He has lost his English accent, plays 
American games like a veteran, and shows the greatest 
enthusiasm over the American defence program—yet 
he is always, and always will be, a child of Britain.” 
His father, telling him all about the destruction of 
their house at Kew, and their own narrow escape, 
remarks: *‘ I expect you will be annoyed at missing 
being blown up.”’ Later comes a dose of excellent 
advice : “* You and the other English children now in 
the U.S.A. have a splendid chance to do a really 
useful job.... In the future, when the war is over, 
and we are planning to make the world a better place, 
we English and the American people will have to work 
together. You can help now by learning all 
you can about the U.S.A., and by making friends 
with the people and trying to understand their point 
of view.... You're a sort of Ambassador, really, 
you know.” 

Heroism in the American Navy inspires ‘‘ THey 
Were Expenvasie.” By W. L. White (Hamish 
Hamilton ; 6s.). This vivid little book contains the 
experiences, told in salty naval language, of four young 
officers who, with one other, are all that survive from 
a motor torpedo-boat flotilla stationed in Manila Bay when war broke out with Japan. The 
word “expendable ” has a grim meaning w hich one of the surviving officers points out. 
“In a war, anything can be expendable—money or gasoline or equipment or most usually 
men. They are expending you. . . to get time. They don't expect to see {you} again.” 

Among books reflecting American domestic life is a genially discursive autobiography 
ealled ** One Man’s Meat.” By E, B. White (Gollanez ; 8s. 6d.). A variant (recently broadcast) 
of the familiar proverb from which the title is drawn was : “ One man's meat is another man’s 
rissole,” but that would convey a suggestion of re-hash here quite unfounded. In its 
manner of mixing general reflections with actual experiences, this book reminds me vaguely 
of the Breakfast Table series of Oliver Wendell Holmes CuHarves E. Bytes 
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<A way they have 
in the Navy*’..- 


A gentleman who was one of 
our most respected civilian 
customers appeared on our 
threshold, trimly clad in blue 
and gold, and announced 
that he was “a rough, tough, 
seafaring chap” who’d 
“stepped ashore to buy a 
bridge coat and look slippy 
about it.” This was no sooner 
said than done. “How you 
people keep up your pre- 
war standards of speed and 
efficiency beats me,” were his 
parting words. Indeed, we 
do our modest best, not only 
in the way of ready-to-wear 

reatcoats for the Senior 
Discin. but everything for 
officers in all three Services. 
“Ready for immediate 
wear” is no exaggeration 
at Moss Bros. 


MOSS 
BROS:: 


Naval, Military and R.A.F. Outfitters 







COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 


Also Manchester, Bristol, Aldershot, Port: th, Camberley, 
York, Hove, Shoreham, Bournemouth, Southend, Harrogate, 
Heysham, Salisbury, Dorking, Shrivenham, Droitwich, Towyn 
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Until then... 


Put any label you like on your cabin trunk, book a 
passage to where you will . . . the world is your 
oyster, all peoples are at peace. Until then, even to 
travel fifty miles unnecessarily is a hindrance to the 
war effort. Your Ford car too, must remain shrouded 


in the garage. Unless, of course, you are busily 


engaged on essential work — in which case the Ford 
Facilities can assist you, and the National effort, 
by helping keep your car running both economically 
and _ efficiently. But those of us who must 
sacrifice both travel and car are wise enough to 
totalitarian nations, 


realise that to defeat the 


we, too, must make a total effort. 





Peace will come the quicker for ict. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: 868 REGENT STREET, W.I 
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One too many 


N these days of high endeavour the manufacturer | 
| must sometimes feel rather like an anxious juggler, 
half wondering whether the next ticklish problem will 
be one too many for him. With all his ingenuity 
in organization he may find jt impossible to increase 
output still further without some impairment of 
quality. It is here that Simmonds can help. 

The Simmonds products were designed to ee 
solve precisely this problem, and solving it they are, ~ ae 
all over the country. They are calculated to save 
time, to save material and to simplify assembly: in a 
word, to speed up production all round without fuss 


er ee Oe 
CH WHISKY 


Scor 


or delay. 


SIMMOND S_— 


The Creative Impulse in 


AERONAUTICAL, INDUSTRIAL & MARINE 
Construction 
THE SIMMONDS NUT - PINNACLE NUT - SPIRE NUT 


SIMMONDS GAUGES, INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
FRAM OIL & ENGINE CLEANER 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LTD. 
GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON | 
A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 





LONDON, MELBOURNE, PARIS, NEW YORK. 
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Welcome Always - 
Keep it Handy 


There is no 
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MORELLA 





CHERRY 
Pog caw 
FOR YOUR SAFE DEPOSIT | _ SK tas Sandesbons | 


LUXURY BLEND SCOTCH WHISKY — 











"WM. SANDERSON & SON LTD., LEITH 


The fact that goods made of raw materwals in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this Publication should not be taken as an induation that they are necessarily avatiable for export. 
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MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


Service attire— 


Chairman; THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Deputy Chairman: S. CHRISTOPHERSON 


jC. T. A. SADD, C.B.E., D.L. 


Chief General M ; 
ef enera. anagers ) G. P. A. LEDERER, M.C. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
December 31, 1942 






We make it possible for 





LIABILITIES £ . : 
i i Service men to buy their 
oo ee , é sae 15,156,621 entire wardrobe — uniforms, 
Reserve Fund te ts 12,910,609 underwear and allaccessories 
; Current, Deposit and other Accounts 760,094,994 —under one roof. This 
f Acceptances and Confirmed Credits 2,905,299 saves much time and 
patience. And our many 
Engagements ik 10,299,882 branches help also to save 
ASSETS travelling time. We have 
: : shops at Aldershot, Ames- 
Coin, alee and Balances with Bank of England 80,592,217 bury, Barmouth, Bath, 
Balances with, and Cheques on other Banks 33,251,334 Belfast, Birmingham, Both- 
Money at Call and Short Notice om .. 25,758,153 well, Bournemouth, Bristol, 
Bills Discounted (Treasury Bills £32,815,922) 34,696,054 Coamy, Dante, Bom- 
. , burgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, } 4 
Treasury Deposit Receipts 201,000,000 Hove, Hull, Ilkley, Leeds, | 
Investments si 235,221,988 Liverpool. Manchester, 
Advances and other Accounts 159,436.077 a gar Ox- 
Re ord, ymouth, epton, 
Liabilities ve Customers for Acceptances, etc.... 13,205,181 Richmond (Yorks), 
Bank Premises ... ve ee 8,844,446 Sheffield, Southampton. 
Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. 937,500 


Shares in Affiliated Companies : 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. 


mememn  l «= || AUSTIN REED 


Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. . 
of Regent Street 


Telephone: Regent 6789 








HEAD OFFICE : POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 














OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 


i eel, Sparklets 








(Regd. Trade Mark) 


HEAT STORAGE COOKERS 


HELP TO SOLVE THE 


FUEL TARGET 


PROBLEM 





REFILLABLE SYPHON 


ALL available supplies 
are being distributed as even- 


Supplies although restricted ly as possible throughout the 
are still available for essential 


domestic requirements. 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY, 


Proprietors: SMITH & WELLSTOOD, LTD. 
\ ; : Head Office & Works BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


London Showrooms 
63 Conduit St., WI! & 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 


country. Vital National needs 
have first call on production 
. : , : a facilities, so, for the present, 
Past... Never in the History of British 2 
: : ea : “Go easy with the soda. 
Motoring has a car established itself more 


. . i Ile > » » 
rapidly or more worthily than has the P.S. Please make use of our 
Jaguar Renovation and Repair Ser- 

guar. 


LIVERPOOL  - 20 Canning Place f ; ’ . : 

EDINBURGH - - 17 Greenside Place Present ee Sr eens vice and be as_ helpful as 
! “2 a Si S Ji i ‘ars 

GLASGOW 11 Dixon Screet, C : € ptt “ vou can by returning empty 














npg. 2 wage ey 
are to-day proving their high quality and Sparklets Bulbs to your sup 


exceptional performance in many parts of plier—Allowance: “C” size 4d. 


the World. Paes * dozen ‘B”’ size 2d. dozen 


Vlow pase only 





us Ay pope L 


SLOTTED P 


- ) ECL APo’ 






** Eclipse’ Blades are now made only 
in the popular slotted pattern, and 
though scarcer than usual, they are still 
obtainable by those on the lookout 
for clean and comfortable shaving 


Obtaina nd rom Reta 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. } 





Future... All our past and present 
experience will be utilised to the full when 


Victory brings the dawn of a new day 
.and an even more brilliant Jaguar. 


So CARS: LIMITED 





COVENT 


SPARKLETS LTD. 


(Dept. L), LONDON, N. 18. 
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‘The wise bird never catches 
anything ~ (thanks to Wrights» 


Dim Te a 


ENS 


a 
® 
= 
a 
Bie: 
pi 


Wrigh t° 
oal Lar Soap 


For over three-quarters of a century 4 =. Today its cleansing and protective 
Wright’s Coal Tar Soap has remained = properties are also specially appre- 
the favourite soap for family use and ciated by members of the forces on 
in nurseries and schools. = service at home or abroad. 
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